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DECEMBER. 


FERDINAND AND HIS QUEENS.* 


Ferpinanp VII., king of Spain, the fifth of the Bourbon 
dynasty in that kingdom, was born at the Escurial, October, 
1784. He was recognized prince of Asturias, or heir to the 
crown, in 1789, by the Cortes, which had been assembled 
that year for the purpose, and which also restored the ancient 
Jaw of succession, whereby the crown of Spain, in defect of 
a male heir, devolved to a female of the same line. 

He was married, in the first instance, to Marie Antoinette 
de Bourbon, daughter of Ferdinand IV., king of Naples; and 
this marriage took place at Barcelona, in October, 1802. It 
appears that the youth and personal merit of this princess in- 
spired him with an attachment to her, and that he was deeply 
affected by her death, which happened in May, 1806. 

His second wife was Isabel Maria de Braganza, daughter 
of John VI., of Portugal, to whom he was united in Septem- 
ber, 1816. This princess shared the throne of Ferdinand for 


* For this article we are indebted to an American lady now in Spain. Of 
course, the reader will find it was written before the decease of Ferdinand; but 
this does not detract from the interest of the sketch._— Ed. 
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a still shorter period than the preceding one: she died in child- 
birth, in 1818. Her personal appearance was good; her fea- 
tures regular, and might even be styled handsome. But there 
was a vacant look and want of expression in her countenance 
which, in addition to a habit of keeping her lips always apart, 
deprived her of all pretensions to beauty. She had a taste 
for the fine arts, and patronized the professors of them, es- 
pecially the celebrated painter Lopez, under whose direction 
she herself acquired no inconsiderable skill in painting and 
design. 

The torch of hymen was lit once more, in 1819, and Fer- 
dinand was married to Maria Josepha Amelia, daughter of the 
duke Maximilian, brother of the king of Saxony. In point of 
education and acquirements, she was, perhaps, the most ac- 
complished queen that ever sat on the throne of Spain. She 
spoke several modern languages, was acquainted with the 
Latin, and had a taste for poetry. Of the latter, she gave the 
public one or two specimens in Spanish, which, considering 
that she wrote in a foreign language, did no little credit to her 
talents. With such accomplishments, this princess might 
have been the admiration of her subjects; but, unhappily, there 
was in her disposition a melancholy and moroseness, which, 
added toa severe and forbidding countenance, imposed an 
undue restraint on all who approached her, and cast a gloom 
on every thing around. Josepha Amelia was an ascetic, aus- 
tere in her morals, end devoted to religion and religious ob- 
servances. She was by nature better fitted for a convent than 
a court; but she was charitable and humane, and died, re- 
gretted by the poor at Aranjuez, in May, 1829. 

The throne of Ferdinand was still without a direct heir, 
and the king was induced to enter the conjugal state for the 
fourth time. The fatality which seemed to attend a union 
with Ferdinand, and the example of three princesses, who had 
sunk into the grave shortly after ascending the Spanish throne, 
did not deter Maria Christina de Bourbon, daughter of Fran- 
cesco Genari, king of Naples, from accepting that honor; and 
in December, 1829, she became the wife of Ferdinand, and 
queen of Spain. 

The reputation of this princess had spread through the 
kingdom long before her arrival; and on her appearance in 
the capital, her youth, beauty, and affability, realized the most 
sanguine expectations, and filled all Spain with rapture and 
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enthusiasm. She studied from the first to make herself pop- 
ular, and succeeded; she flattered the prejudices of the people, 
conformed to their usages, and adopted their dress. All this, 
aided by a countenance beaming with benevolence, and an in- 
expressible smile which always plays about her lips, soon 
caught the hearts of the people, to whom she was fond of 
showing herself, and who admired her the more from the con- 
trast of her manner compared with that of her predecessor. 
The amnesty lately granted by her, the removal from office, 
of various persons who were unfavorable to her views, and 
the appointment of others that may be relied on, have already 
secured to her a strong party; and the recognition of the 
young princess by a Cortes, is the only measure now wanting 
to insure the succession of that princess to the throne. 
Having thus enumerated the queens of Ferdinand, a remark 
or two upon their illustrious consort, will not, perhaps, be out 
of place. During a long and turbulent reign, chequered by a 
variety of events, the fortune of this prince has constantly 
prevailed, and borne him, thus far, in safety over the rocks 
and quicksands which threatened his political career, if not 
his personal existence. Other men, with more firmness of 
character, or with talents superior to those which Ferdinand 
is believed to possess, would, if placed in the same circum- 
stances, have fallen, perhaps, the victims of their opinions, 
or sunk under the weight of their misfortunes. But Ferdi- 
nand, yielding always to the blast, or suffering himself to be 
carried away by the stream, has seen many a storm pass harm- 
less over his head; and if he has lost the glory of an heroic 
resistance, has escaped the evils by which it might have been 
attended, if unsuccessful. Without attempting to control the 
course of events, he seems invariably to have placed his des- 
tiny in the hands of Providence. Called to the throne in 1808, 
by the abdication of his father, and the voice of the people, 
he assumed the supreme authority, and found himself at the 
head of a loyal and devoted people. A few months only 
elapsed, when, being summoned to Bayonne, and apprised of 
his father’s protest against the abdication, he relinquished his 
rights, yielded up the crown, and surrendered himself a_pris- 
oner at Valency. The unfortunate constitution of 1812, was 
alternately sanctioned and abolished, supported or abandoned 
by him, according to the circumstances and spirit of the time, 
and in proportion to the prevalence of the party in favor of, or 
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| against it, and still he remained the sovereign of his country. 
- When, in 1830, the succession to the crown became a matter of 
i serious consideration, he yielded to the solicitations of the 
queen, and declared his eldest daughter, the young princess Ma- 
| ria Isabel Louisa, heiress to the crown; and this same declara- 
tion, was, in the space of a few weeks, cancelled and renewed 

without difficulty, and as yet without any of the consequences 

which such an act was calculated to produce. Neither the 
&s designs of a corrupt court, aiming at his very existence, while 
yet a youth, nor the constitutional daggers which surrounded 
him in Seville, nor the shells which fell around him while in 
a Cadiz, were able to reach a life which seems to be guarded by 
acharm. In short, when lately the hand of death was upon 
him at St. Ildefonso, and when his end appeared inevitable, 
of the fortune of Ferdinand again prevailed, and he was restored 
r to comparative health. As he is not far advanced in life, he 
may yet live many years, and contribute to the realization of 
the views of his consort, which, if they are not in conformity 
with the strictest principles of justice, are at least highly con- 
ducive to the honor and happiness of the country, and may 


= 


| ; | be justified on the saying of a celebrated French writer,— 
‘ «* Un petit mal pour un grand bien.”’ 
REFLECTIONS. 


After all that is, or can be said of human life, as it respects the hap- 
ong se or misery attendant on certain ages or conditions, I think it will 

e found that where our motives are virtuous, and our actions good, 
equally so, one year with another, the amount of human happiness will 
be the same in youth, in riper years, and I may add even in old age. 
Thus one year answereth to another “as face to face in a glass.” 
These reflections have a tendency to subdue any great anxiety to live 
many years, and in various conditions—and it should be so, for our 

resent comfort. Contentment is the best term for happiness, and a 
kind of happiness which the bad seldom enjoy. 
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CHARITY. 


*Tis a world of wrong—Oh, is it not ? 
Of fault and indiscretion— 

And every where has error stamped 
Her own unccuth impression. 


Tis true, that those who wait on God, 
And seek of him direction, 

Will walk unscathed amid the flames, 
Through his divine protection. 


And they are blest. Whate’er betide, 
They dread not hopeless sorrow, 

Who humbly work for God to-day, 
And trust him for to-morrow. 


But some there are, whose feelings wave 
Like the breeze-bended taper, 

With open hand and generous heart, 
And spirits light as vapor. 


They err full oft in look and word, 4 
Even when they mean sincerely ; 
Alas, for them—Alas, for them, 
They buy their follies dearly ! 


And there are some austere and cold, 


Who have no hearts for winning ; Mt 
So righteously rectangular, Pay 
You’d never find them sinning : a 


Oh, wherefore should they say or do 
A thing that’s weak or naughty ? 
°*Tis far beneath their dignity 

To err :—they are too haughty. 


They stand in their unerring pride, 

To look down on the others ; 

And toss their heads, and bless their stars, 
They are not like their brothers : 
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Charity. 
And fix on them a searching gaze, 
Of chilling inquisition ; 
And tell them of their motives dark, 
And of their heart’s condition : 


And read their catalogue of faults, 
With every chance presenting ; 

And tinge them deep and deeper still, 
Even to their heart’s contenting : 


Mingling compassion with contempt, 
While the dark list they’re telling ; 
A generous heart will rise at once, 
That pitying scorn repelling. 


Oh, I could never breathe or tell 
My utter indignation, 

When every fault is branded dark 
With total reprobation ! 


To frown on every untaught look ; 
To con the word ill-spoken ; 

To blast the kindness of the soul; 
To crush the heart that’s broken : 


Deeply to wound the spotless name 
With words and hints censorious— 
They deem it far from being wrong, 
And almost meritorious. 


But should not faults be pointed out, 
And errors be detected, 

And evil actions meet reproof, 

And sinners stand corrected ? 


Oh ! yes, for Christian charity 
Is not condemned to blindness : 
She sees, and may expose them too, 
In love and patient kindness. 


That charity—that patient love, 
It is the grace essential ; 

And it will melt the erring heart 
In sorrow penitential. 
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But don’t require the sanguine ones, 
Whose feelings aye are fluttering, 
To walk as do the phlegmatic 

And weigh each word they’re uttering. 


Their hearts and words are frank and warm, 
And you can never still them; 
And if you rudely try to crush, 
You will as surely kill them. 


It may not be—it may not be— 
Tis all in vain to try it ; i 
The holy friendship of true soul, A 
You cannot sell or buy it. 


Then why essay those feelings warm, 
To bend, or chill, or hamper ? 5 . 
There’s little friendship in the world : eae 
It does not need a damper. 


A cold reproof will ne’er avail 
To mend the heart’s condition ; 

Nor haughty murderous contempt, 
Nor cruelest suspicion. 


And anger is all-impotent 
The wandering heart to fetter : 
Ah, nought but kindness will avail 
To make the spirit better ! 


The looks of kind solicitude, 

The tones of grieved affection ;— 

Oh, try them ; you shall see them work 
A moral resurrection ! 


And ye who only watch to con 
The failings of a brother, 

Beware, for you may fall and sink 
As low as any other. 
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OLD BOOKS. 


My disposition is, by nature, of a grave and melancholy 
cast; and I am much given to contemplation and serious con- 
verse with my own thoughts, and am particularly fond of 
books, especially odd volumes of old superannuated writers. 
They are my favorites, (though I do not altogether reject 
those of more modern date,) for they carry me back to the 
past, and I become a dweller among ancient scenes. ‘The 
works of the old authors, moreover, have more of truth and 
merit about them, than is to be found in those of our own day. 
They have been proved, and come down to us, like gold from 
the furnace, seven times purified. They are the relics of de- 
parted genius, and bear his impress upon every page. ‘They 
are fountains, and all others seem scarcely more than streams 
issuing from them; possessing not the purity of the head- 
spring, but polluted by the channels through which they have 
flowed. They are beautiful pictures, whose masterly delinea- 
tions many have since strove to imitate, but in vain.—Their 
sketches are rude, uncouth, and but spectres of the original. 

Old books are receptacles of rich, glowing thoughts, treas- 
uries of gems and precious jewels, which, far from being dim- 
med by the rude touches of the hand of time, have received 
an additional lustre from age, which acts the part of a furbish- 
er, and removes all the dust and earth, leaving nothing but 
what is valuable. 

Old books are living mementos of the past ; and in them I 
see not the workmanship of hands, as in the magnificent ruins 
of Greece, or the mighty pyramids of Egypt,—but the stri- 
vipgs, the labors, the creations of mind. And as I read, I 
think of those who wrote them—those ancient men, who have 
gone down to the grave, and of whom they are faithful wit- 
nesses, and enduring monuments. 

While the mighty piles, which throw their gigantic shadows 
over the plains of Memphis, are sleeping in an eternal obliv- 
ion, while the builders of the palaces of Palmyra and Thebes 
are forgotten, the creations of mind, of such minds as those 
of Homer, and Virgil, and Cicero, and Milton, and a host of 
others, have come down to us with their author’s names 
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ENGLISH OPINIONS OF AMERICA. 
PLUTOCRACY. 


The following very just remarks are from Ferrall’s ‘‘ Ram- 
ble in the United States.”’ It is humiliating to hear such truths; 
but it is necessary, to expose this contemptible aping of the 
spirit, of exclusive gentility, caught from the pride of rank in 
the old world, but transferred to the pride of wealth in the 
new. 

‘English novels have here a very extensive circulation, 
which certainly is of no service to the country, as it induces 
the wives and daughters of American gentlemen, (alias shop- 
keepers) to ape gentility. In Louisville, Cincinnati, and all 
the other towns of the west, the women have established cir- 
cles of society. You will frequently be amused by seeing the 
lady or the wife of a dry-goods store-keeper, look most con- 
temptuously at the mention of another’s name, whose husband 
pursues precisely the same occupation, but on a less extensive 
scale, and observe, that ‘ she only belongs to the third circle 
of society.’ 

This species of embryo aristocracy,—or as Socrates would 
cal] it, plutocracy—is based on wealth alone, and is decidedly 
the most contemptible of any.”’ 

Next, hear what the renowned Captain J. L. Alexander, of 
the 42d Royal Highlanders, saith of these very important 
things ; Duels, Temperance Societies, and Dispepsia. 

‘¢ As to duels and deeds of violence, the Eastern States 

resent a remarkable contrast to the Western. The New 

nglanders have too much shrewd sense, and are too sober and 
industrious to lead them to quarrel. Idleness, gambling, and 
drinking, are fruitful sources of crime, and these still prevail 
in the Western territory to a great extent ; whereas temperance 
societies in the east have worked miracles—the health of the 
citizens improves—their morals are bettered, and misdemean- 
ors are of rare occurrence, from these admirable checks on 
evil propensities.”’ 

Who ever before dreamed that the Temperance Societies 
had done such a wonderful amount of good? Truly we may 
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hope, by and by, that our national morals will be pure and im- 
maculate as those of the English. But the gallant captain 
fears we may strive to improve too fast. He thus admon- 
ishes us :— 

‘* Where the societies (temperance) err, is in insisting on 
immediate and total abstinence from spirituous liquors : tem- 

erance is limitation to a small quantity. Thousands would 
join the societies, who are now kept aloof from them, if they 
were allowed a moderate share of ‘John Barleycorn,’ and, by 
degrees, they might entirely wean themselves.” 

At New York, the martial tourist found that temperance was 
not so strictly enjoined; at least, it did not regulate the eating 
propensity. ‘Take the inventory of a supper at a fashionable 
party. 

*¢ Then, little tables were wheeled into the room by servants 
not in livery; the eyes of the ladies sparkled brighter than ever, 
whilst the obsequious swains, in starched neck-cloths and kid 
gloves, dispensed canvass-back ducks, blue-pointer oysters, 
lobster-salad, fish, soup, jellies, blanc-mange, cream, kisses, 
ard bottled porter. , 

* * * * * 

‘¢ But what a penalty is paid for this indulgence! We hear 
the fashionable American disease, dispepsia, the neryous dis- 
orders and debility of numbeys. of the wealthy inhabitants, 
attributed to the moisture of the climate, the great heat in sum- 
mer, and the excessive cold in winter; but it is to hot and 
heavy suppers, and the great consumption of strong animal 
food, with little exercise, that we must chiefly attribute the 


‘loss of complexion, of teeth, of health, and the death of one- 


third of the population of the celebrated island of Manhattan 
in the prime of life.”” _ 

Let the New York ladies reflect on these things. The 
arrangement of parties, and the appointment of suppers, is 
their province—one-third of the good people of that famed 
city, dying before their time, in consequence of eating to 
excess, is an awful record against the refinement of the women 
as well as the reason of the men. 
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CONVERSATIONS AT THE FIRESIDE. 
No. II. 


AMUSEMENTS.—DANCING. 


Mr. Tea¢hem ! exclaimed Emma, as she flew into 
the parlor, where the school-master and aunt Catharine were 
quietly enjoying the delicious reveries inspired by a cup of 
the very best young liyson, ‘ Mr. Teachem, I see that odious, 
prosing Sage coming up the avenue. 

‘¢ Emma! How can you speak so rudely of that excellent 
man. Iam astonished!” said aunt Catharine—and the good 
spinster drew herself up with an air of prim, offended gravity, 
partly caused by her reverence for the outraged character of 
Mr. Sage, and partly by the unpleasant sensations she en- 
dured in being thus suddenly aroused from that quiescent 
state in which she loved to indulge for the half-hour, which 
intervened between the removal of the tea things and the com- 
mencement of her evening occupations. 

‘¢ Why, my dear aunt, I did not mean he was bad, only 
odious—(aunt Catharine looked displeased) well, disagreeable 
then, tome. He is always lecturing me ; and I know he 
comes now to prose about the ball last evening. Do Mr. 
Teachem, be my champion.” 

The door-bell rang slowly, but with a long peal. ‘‘ Oh, 
that is Mr. Sage, sure enough,’’ said aunt Catharine. She 
put on her glasses, drew her work-basket near, and. assumed 
that pleasant, domestic air, which sits so becomingly on those 
who are no longer young. It seems to say, we are happy in 
being useful to others: come, you may enjoy yourselves with- 
out the excitements of passion and the disappointments of 


feeling. 
‘¢ Pray, Mr. Teachem, tell me, have you ever danced?” 


asked Emma, eagerly. 

‘¢ A few times—a few times—but a long while since.”’ 

‘No matter about dates, my good friend. You have 
danced, and you must know it is not wrong, not wicked, as 
Mr. Sage maintains it to be. Now, be my advocate.” 

‘¢ Wait till I hear you accused.”’ 

You'll hear that as soon ”’ 
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‘‘ Good evening, Mr. Sage : you are welcome,”’ said aunt 
Catharine. 

‘¢ Good evening, Madam. Ah, Mr. Teachem, very happy 
to meet you here; quite an unexpected pleasure. Miss Em- 
ma, I hope I see you well.”’ And the monitor-looking gentle- 
man bowed very ceremoniously round, and then seated him- 
self in the large arm-chair, which Emma very demurely 
placed in a position that brought the two lords of the creation 
directly vis-a-vis. Then she ensconsced hefself a little to the 
left of Mr. Teachem, on a low stool, which position enabled 
her to look up, with an imploring appeal to her champion. 

* * * * * * * 


‘¢ You agree, then, that the constitution of our nature, a 
constitution bestowed by our beneficent Creator, renders 
amusements of some sort necessary,”’ said Mr. Teachem. 
‘¢ Pray define the kind and degree of amusement you deem 
innocent.” 

‘¢ Why, I would only allow such as may be enjoyed by the 
wise; such as are perfectly consistent with innocence, and 
temperance; and these amusements chiefly to consist in 
pleasures of the mind,”’ replied Mr. Sage. 

‘¢So we have three conditions under which amusements 
may be enjoyed; first, by the wise. Who are the wise? 
By what standard must they be measured ? by what clue dis- 
covered? If any class of people are to have this impre- 
scriptable right to amusements, they must have such plain, 
cogent reasons to prove their right, as can admit of no dis- 
pute. Now, for myself, I think with the amiable Cowper 
that the ‘innocent are gay,’ or should be so ; and that all who 
feel a cheerfulness of spirit prompting them to partake of 
chastened and well-ordered amusements, have a right to in- 
dulge their disposition, although they may not, either mental- 
ly or morally, rank among the wise, as we rate wisdom. 
You surely would not insist that gravity and gray hairs were 
essential to the participator in amusements ? ”’ 

** No, no! you run my proposition to a very ridiculous 
conclusion. I meant the rational ; those who could distin- 
guish between duties, and the mere recreations which are 
required to fit us for the performance of our duties, and who 
always keep the last in subservience to the first. I call such 
the wise. They will indulge in amusements, at times, but, 
always with temperance, and in innocency.” 
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‘¢ True ; I cordially agree with you there. Amusements 
should always be innocent, and even these should be temper- 
ately indulged ; but you named the ‘pleasures of the mind ’ 
as being always allowable: now I think these require as 
watchful care, and as wise discrimination as mere physical en- 
joyments. You deem it a serious evil that a young lady 
should waste a few hours in the ball-room. What do you 
say of the days, weeks, even months she passes in novel- 
reading? That is a ‘ pleasure of the mind.’ The frequent- 
er of the theatre will tell you his amusement is a ‘ pleasure 
of the mind.’ Even the gambler might make the same plea, 
for in no amusement is the mind more exercised or engaged. 
I make these remarks merely to show the danger of general 
conclusions. I hold that no amusements, either mental or 
physical, are wholly free from temptation or exempt from 
danger. ll are liable to excess or abuse. All require the 
watchful guardians, reason and conscience, to circumscribe 
their limits or control their levity.”’ 


* * * * * ¥ # 


‘¢ T speak, not of dancing in reference to the truly religious,” 
said Mr. Sage, ‘‘I am fully persuaded no person under the 
influence of pious or devotional feelings will dance ; though 
such an one may, in seasons of coldness and stupidity, yield 
to the temptation. I object to it only on rational grounds. It 
is unfitting for man, because it is derogatory to the dignity of 
human nature—it is indelicate for woman, because its chief 
pleasure arises from exciting the passion of love. These two 
positions have been maintained by the best and greatest of 
ancient and modern writers. The wise heathen had too 
much self-respect to dance. Cicero informs us that none of 
good repute among the Romans partook of that amusement. 
And we have an example in point—the Englishman may dance, 
but it is not his delight, his forte; and how superior he is, in 
dignity of character, to the skipping, pirouetting Frenchman.”’ 

‘¢ Your reference to the ancients, and the manner in which 
they estimated dancing, has no bearing on the dignity of hu- 
man nature, as I can perceive,’ returned the school-master. 
“¢ Dancing was simply unfashionable at Rome; but fashion is 
no standard by which to measure delicacy, humanity, or in- 
deed any of those virtues which I think must be allowed to 
enter into our idea of the ‘dignity of our nature.’ It was 
the fashion among the ancients to appear naked on many oc- 
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casions : it was the fashion to sit in the circus and see men 
butcher each other, or see them torn in pieces by wild beasts. 
Now, sir, you surely would not approve of either of these 
practices, as adding to the ‘dignity of our nature.” Nor 
would you recommend the amusements of the ancients for 
our example.”’ 

‘¢ No, surely not—but the English character was the stand- 
ard to which I especially referred.” 

‘¢ | fear you will again be disappointed in the tendency of 
your illustration respecting the dignity of human nature. To 
dignify the character, means to exalt, to render it more the ob- 
ject of preference. The gloomy, proud, unsocial reserve of 
the English is not dignity ; nor can we possibly prefer such 
an exhibition of dignity before the polite, obliging and kind 
manner which the Frenchman so engagingly displays. And 
it is worthy of note, that lady Morgan, describing the charac- 
ter of the French peasantry, gives their morals as well as man- 
ners a decided preference to the English, and attributes this 
almost solely to their favorite practice of dancing. ‘ This 
amusement,’ she remarks, ‘ makes them forget their cares, 
forego their resentments, and humanizes the heart through the 
medium of the senses ;'—that is, it exalts or dignifies their 
nature. At any rate, it must be allowed to have a better in- 
fluence on the temper, morals and manners, than the box- 
ing, cock-fighting, horse-racing amusements of the British 
nation.”’ 

Aunt Catharine had laid down her work, and sat, as it were, 
utterly amazed, to hear the dictum of her Sage oracle so un- 
ceremoniously dealt with. She hardly knew to which side to 
incline ;—while Emma looked up in the face of her champion 
with an approving smile that, in the age of chivalry, would 
have sent the hero, on her behests, to do battle with a host of 
giants. Now, he had only to grapple with Mr. Sage. 


* * * * * * * * * 


‘If I recollect rightly your other objection to dancing, 
you think it incompatible with strict female delicacy,’’ ob- 
served the school-master. 

‘¢ | did so, and I am borne out in the assertion by good 
authority. Roscoe, in his description of the corrupt court 
of Lorenzo de Medici, says, positively, that much of the li- 
centiousness arose from the practice of dancing. Gibbon as- 
serts that the refinements of life corrupt while they polish— 
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and Marmontel illustrates, in his tales, the fatal facility with 
which love is excited in the ball-room. Indeed, that from 
this source arises the chief attraction of dancing may be in- 
controvertibly maintained, because the sexes never dance 
separately.”” Mr. Sage looked around with an air of triumph 
—while poor Emma felt abashed, almost humbled to think 
she had ever been happy in the ball-room. 

‘¢ The abuse of any art or accomplishment is no argu- 
ment against its rational practice,’ observed the school-mas- 
ter, with a calm, deliberate air. ‘‘ We know that every 
faculty and passion of the mind, and every movement of the 
human form may be perverted to bad purposes. How often 
is the faculty of speech productive of evil; yet, who would 
recommend to keep perpetual silence? It was not dancing 
which corrupted the Florentine court ; though the art doubt- 
less partook of the general tone of manners there prevalent. 
So also did the music, the paintings, conversation, dress,— 
every thing showed that the fountain of the heart, among 
these Italians, was corrupted in the reign of de Medici.’’ 

‘¢ But if making love is not the chief object of dancing. why 
do not the sexes enjoy the amusement separately ?”’ asked 
aunt Catharine. 

‘¢ They do—and more perfectly than ever it is enjoyed in 
a ball-room, with all the bewildering accompaniments of mu- 
sic, lights, and decorations.”’ 

‘¢ Where are your proofs, sir?’’ triumphantly demanded Mr. 
Sage. 

‘¢] refer to the practice of the Indians, inhabiting the 
whole continent of America. I bring the customs of a world, 
to prove my assertion. Dancing is the favorite amusement 
of this people, an every-day practice ; yet the sexes always 
dance separately. War, peace, devotion, gratitude, all are 
excited and expressed by the dancing of these untutored sons 
of nature; yet love they never exhibit. There needs no 
other evidence to prove that love, or its expression, is not 
necessarily connected with this amusement.”’ 

Mr. Sage took up the newspaper—aunt Catharine resumed 
her sewing—and Emma whispered to Mr. Teachem, that, as 
he had so satisfactorily proved that dancing was not wrong, 
she wished he would just enumerate his reasons for believing 
it right ; otherwise she should hardly know whether he ap- 
proved it in reality, or only for argument sake. 
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Conversations at the Fireside. 


*¢] will draw up a paper to that effect to-morrow ’’—re- 
plied the school-master. 

‘¢ And allow me to keep it: O! that will be perfect ’*— 
exclaimed the laughing girl. ‘I shall then always have my 
reasons for dancing at my fingers’ ends. How will you head 
it? On Dancing?” 

‘¢ Let me see. No—that is not sufficiently definite. I 
will call it ‘Reasons for Dancing ; ’—it is always well to have 
the subject matter represented in the title.” : 

Here are the ‘‘ Reasons, &c.”’ 

In the first place, dancing is a useful exercise, and one 
which children and youth can enjoy, at seasons, when more 
boisterous sports would be unbecoming or impracticable. 

In the second place, dancing is a polite art, imparting an 
ease to the address, and a gracefulness to the movements, 
which no other accomplishment can entirely supply. In so- 
cial intercourse these little advantages are no trifles. In sight 
we are all critics, and extremely apt to be led by the eye in 
forming our estimate of character. It is incumbent on those 
who would succeed in life, to study every agreeable art by 
which they may increase the innocent gratification of those 
who promote their success. 

Thirdly—dancing is the most civil, refined, and elegant 
amusement which the young of both sexes can enjoy together. 
Surely no one can doubt but their mingling, at times, in 
amusements, has a beneficial effect on the manners and morals 
of society. 

Fourthly—dancing adds to the stock of our innocent enjoy- 
ments. That this is innocent, I infer from the sacred 
volume. Dancing is mentioned—therefore was practised in 
the time of Moses, yet that law-giver has delivered no in- 
junction against it. There is no doubt it would have been 

rohibited had it been sinful: we may, therefore, infer that 
it was among the innocent recreations which were kindly al- 
lowed, by the beneficent Dispenser of all happiness to the 
labor-doomed race of Adam. 

Fifthly—Many eminent Christian names might be adduced 
as favoring, either by example or precept, the practice. 
Time will permit me to name but one. He is in himself a 
host. The pious, amiable, and learned Addison was the pa- 
tron of dancing. He considered it as not only imparting hap- 
piness, but increasing virtue. He maintained that graceful 
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movements of the body promoted a harmony in the mind; and 
he has given repeated examples of its beautiful and beneficial 
tendency, both on manners and morals. 

From these reasons, I think we may safely recommend 
dancing, not only as an ornamental but useful part of educa- 
tion ; as an accomplishment capable of heightening and re- 
fining our innocent amusements ; as the means of imparting 
happiness to our friends, and promoting cheerfulness in our 
intercourse with society: but remember, this approval of 
dancing gives no countenance to its abuses. And remember, 
too, that to every individual there will come ‘‘a time to 
mourn,”’ as well as ‘‘ a time to dance.”’ 


CONVALESCENCE. 


Oh! there are a thousand pleasures in being sick—or 
rather, sickness brings a thousand delightful feelings in her 
train. All those belonging to convalescence, are positive en- 
joyments;—the first sitting up—the incipient appetite—the 
tempting delicacy to gratify it—the kind note of inquiry, with 
the little offering of fruits and flowers—the calls of friends, 
—and oh! the dear delight of talking again after having been 
prohibited ! 

These are pleasures, but not the highest or purest ones that 
belong to convalescence. There is the feeling of deep, un- 
utterable gratitude, till the heart almost aches with its excess, 
to Him who has been ‘ about our bed,’ and whose sustaining 
power and tender mercy has carried you safely through the 
hour of peril, and the season of suffering ; and then, too, there 
are the dear friends, whose unwearied love has watched over 
you, relieving your distress, patiently bearing with your 
waywardness, encouraging hope, and commiserating every 
complaint. Oh! it is worth while to be sick, were it 
only for the new springs of love which it calls forth in 
the dear domestic circle, binding husband and wife, parent 
and child, brother and sister, master and servant, in a closer 
bond of affinity, affection, and confidence. 

I know there is a dark side to the picture; but it dwells not 
on my memory. 
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The Deceived. 


THE DECEIVED. 


Faded, drooping, and sere, 

Is the wreath that hope wove ; 
And the torch has expired 

On the altar of love. 


The eye which met thine 
With its soft, thrilling beam, 

Now blights with its coldness 
Thy heart’s happy dream ! 


Though the vows are dissolved 
Which were written in heaven, 
And hands which were plighted, 

Asunder are riven; 


Though thy spirit is bleeding 
From treachery’s dart, 
Call forth to the trial 
The pride of thy heart. 


Oh, yield not the freshness 
And joy of thy spring ; 
For time to thy bosom 
Its healing shall bring. 


The chords of affection 
Again may be strung, 

And the heart may be healed 
Which affection has wrung. 


Roseville Cottage. 


« Alas! for the perversity of man, in scorning the affection he ceases to doubt.” 


AUGUSTA. 
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FANNY PEABODY. 


It was the constant aim of our worthy instructer, and also, 
of his clever assistant, Miss D., to encourage a neat and plain 
style of dress among the scholars." Very few of them could 
afford to wear rich and expensive clothing, but all could afford 
cheap showy things, and glittering trinkets of no value. 

There were many poor young women, and young men too, 
in our village, who spent all their earnings to procure dashing 
outside garments, while they were really suffering for want 
of warm clothing. Against this spirit of vain display, there- 
fore, the master and assistant determinately set their faces. 
By the combined influence of wholesome precept, and bright 
example, they succeeded in gaining over to their own faith 
and practice, nearly all the school. 

But there was one of the great girls, who set at nought all 
their counsel, and steadily persisted in her own foolish way. 
Fanny Peabody, or Fanny Peacock, as the school-boys called 
her, on account of the variety and splendor of her hues— 
Fanny Peabody always came into school with either a refulgent 
yellow, ora flaming red frock, an abundance of blue and 
yellow beads around her neck, and a large bunch of marigolds, 
touch-me-nots, or lark-spur, in her red hair. If flowers were 
gone by, a few bows of gay colored ribbon supplied their 
place. And yet, with all her display of gorgeous tints, she 
really appeared to no greater advantage, than those of us who 
were plainly dressed. Indeed, these bright hues did not har- 
monize together, and they did not altogether become her— 
She was an immensely great girl, plumper than even Patty 
Gale. Ina plain dark dress, she would have passed very 
well. Her exceedingly red face, might not then have been 
invidiously alluded to, as it often was ; but when she made 
herself so noticeable in gay colors, the scholars could not but 
lay down their books to gaze upon her. 

‘ Fred. Barney, and John Haskell,’ said the master, ‘ you 
have been whispering—come out into the floor, and tell me 
what you have been saying.” They came out, hanging their 
heads and looking extremely sheepish. ‘ What have you been 
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saying, Frederic?’ said the master. ‘I did’nt whisper first, 
Sir, but John did ; and he said she looked like a great red 
butterfly.’ 

* Whom do you mean ?’ 

‘ Fanny Peacock—no, Sir ; Pea-pea-body, I mean, Sir,’— 
The master bit his lip, and tried to be angry. ‘ And what did 
you answer him ?’ 

‘I only said, Sir,—I dont quite remember, Sir.’ 

‘ He said she was a great red butter-box, Sir,’ cried John, 
at the top of his voice, in revenge upon his betrayer. There 
.was an irrepressible burst of laughter, which hardly began to 

“subside, after the master had smoothed down his face with his 
‘band, and commanded <‘ Silence!’ as sternly as he could, adding 
‘Frederic and John, take your seats, and let me hear no 
more whispering.’ 

The love of display was early implanted in poor Fanny’s 
heart by her vain mother, who, after torturing her red locks 
with the heated curling-tongs, and tying strings of beads about 
her neck, would set her upon the table, and call all the family 
to admire her. One would say she was ‘a beautiful lady,’ 
another ‘ a little queen,’ and another ‘a London doll,’ while 
the fat pet held up ker head, put out her lips, and looked round 
as if nobody was good enough to praise her. 

Her mother died when she was nine years old, but Fanny 
did not much care, she was so delighted to have new clothes, 
though she fretted a good deal because they were black, and 
because she was obliged to leave off her new yellow glass 
beads, and because she ‘burnt off a great part of the hair on 
her forehead with the curling-tongs which she had made too 
hot. Her mother had always curled her hair for her, and 
done almost every thing else, which was requisite to the beau- 
tifying of her person. The loss of these kind offices occa- 
sioned Fanny all the grief she felt at the death of her affection- 
ate parent. Truly, pride will destroy the best feelings of 
the heart—and the love of display is a corroding canker upon 
its affections. 

Fanny did not make great progress in her studies, for slre 
could not study out of school, like the others, her whole time 
being occupied with doing up her hair in forty or fifty papers, 
(she had learned to distrust the curling-tongs) in taking it out 
of the papers again ; and working capes or frocks, to wear at 


the balls. She used to embroider them with colored worsted, 
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and very conspicuous they made her. How some people are 
taken with gay hues. Fanny Peabody had always plenty of 
attendants—before she was seventeen, she left school to be 
married to a house and sign painter, whose heart she had cap- 
tivated by her brilliant colors. 

The day after her wedding, was the annual exhibition at 
our school, and among a crowd of visiters appeared Mrs. 
Fanny in her bridal attire. ‘ Look at that,’ whispered Fred. 
Barney, pointing to her frock, ‘ she has blown out in blue.’ 

‘Its what I was taught to call red, and fire-red too,’ said 
John Haskins, looking at her bonnet. 

‘Don’t you great first-class boys know colors?’ asked 
little Jerry Mooney, winking towards her handkerchief, ‘ that’s 
bright yellow.’ 

‘I declare it is green, after all,’ rejoined Fred. Barney, as 
his eye rested upon her shoes. 

Fortunately Mrs. Fanny was looking another way, and so 
was the master. 

That was a sad examination for me, and my two friends, 
Ruthy Barney and Everallin.—Whether we were dazzled by 
the splendor of the bride, or awed by the unusual crowd of 
visiters, (people were quite at leisure ; for the season had been 
backward, and haying time was not yet come,) I cannot say 
how it was, but we forgot most of our lessons, and appeared 
to great disadvantage—Ruth blushed and stammered—Everallin 
grew pale and trembled like a poplar leaf.—I could not see 
what color I turned, but I found that either laughing or crying 
was inevitable, and pitched upon the former. It was a most 
injudicious course, and brought down upon me a severe re- 
proof from our disappointed teacher—I mean a reproving look. 
He did not speak a word—but the look was sufficient, and 
finding myself checked in my first attempt, I burst into tears, 
and was sent crying to my seat. How much we were mor- 
tified, and how much our parents were grieved.—We made 
it up the next examinations, by our most perfect recitations, 
but, unfortunately, it was a rainy day very few were there to 
hear us. 

Mrs. Fanny’s house is not clapboarded, but it is painted 
yellow in front, and there are scarlet bombazet half-curtains 
to the windows.—Her children’s noses are blue, and they 
shiver as though they had nothing on but their gay calico frocks ; 
yet they are always supplied with colored glass beads, and 
new red morocco shoes. SUSANNA. 
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Winter. 


WINTER. 
By Mrs. Sigourney. 


I deem thee not unlovely,—though thou com’st 
With a stern visage.—To the tuneless bird,— 
The tender flow’ret,—the rejoicing stream 

Thy discipline is harsh.—But unto Man, 
Methinks thou hast a kindlier ministry, — 

Thy lengthened eve is full of fire-side joys, 
And deathless linking of warm heart to heart; 
So that the hoarse stream passes by unheard.— 
Earth, rob’d in white, a peaceful Sabbath holds, 
And keepeth silence at her Maker’s feet.— 
She ceaseth from the harrowing of the plough, 
And from the harvest shouting. — 


Man should rest 
Thus from his fevered passions,—and exhale 
The unbreathed carbon of his festering thought, 
And drink in holy health.—As the tossed bark 
Doth seek the shelter of some quiet bay, 
To trim its shattered cordage, and repair 
Its riven sails,—So should the toil-worn mind 
Refit for Time’s rough voyage.—Man, perchance, 
Soured by the world’s sharp commerce,—or impaired 
By the wild wanderings of his summer’s way, 
Turns, like a truant scholar toward his home, 
And yields his nature to sweet influences 
That purify and save.— 


The ruddy boy 
Comes with his shouting school-mates from their sport, 
On the smooth frozen Jake, as the first star 
Hangs pure, and cold, its silver cressit forth; 
And, throwing off his skates, with boisterous glee, 
Hastes to his mother’s side.—Her tender hand 
Doth shake the snow-flakes from his glossy curls, 
And draw him nearer, and, with gentle voice, 
Asks of his lessons—while her lifted heart 
Solicits silently the Sire of Heaven 
To bless the lad.— 
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The timid infant learns 
Better to love its father,—longer sits 
Upon his knee, and with a velvet lip 
Prints on his brow such language, as the tongue 
Hath never spoken.— 


Come thou to life’s feast, 
With dove-eyed meekness and bland charity,— 
And thou shalt find even Winter’s rugged blast 
The minstrel-teacher of the well-tuned soul ; 
And when the last drop of its cup is drained, 
Arising with a song of praise, go up 
To the eternal banquet. 


GOOD TEETH. 


Foreigners often remark on the early decay of teeth, in the Americans. 
Whether this be true, or not, it is well to pay all due attention not to deserve 
the reproach. The following hints may be of some service. 


** Cleanliness, and fortifying the teeth and gums, are the fittest means of 
preserving them; tooth-picks, tooth-brushes, dentifrices, and scaling them, are 
so indiscriminately used, that no little attention is requisite, in right ordering 
these necessary processes. It is well known that savages have uniformly 
white teeth, and they have no absurd artifices for keeping them in that condition. 

Metal tooth-picks, let them be even of gold or silver, injure the enamel more 
or less, and the hard bristly tooth-brushes and dentifrices act upon this nicely 
polished surface with equal injury, if not judiciously selected and applied. 
And if once the smallest portion of the enamel of a tooth is destroyed, it never 
is restored; consequently the tooth decays, and ultimately breaks down upon 
the gums. 

The best tooth-pick is a quill bluntly pointed, and even this requires judi- 
cious management: rinsing the mouth with warm water, is the best cleanser 
of the enamel, where incrustations are not formed. 

Attention to the cleanliness of the mouth is the first step towards preserving 
the teeth in a sound state, and preventing that dreadful scourge, the tooth-ache. 
For this purpose, it is only necessary to wash the teeth daily with luke-warm 
water, or with salt and water. Hot water ought never to be used with this 
ingredient. White teeth being a particular object of ambition with females, 
a number of useless recipes have been invented for this purpose. Many, in- 
deed, of these recipes are extremely pernicious, inasmuch as they will gradual- 
ly destroy the enamel, which more especially contributes to the solidity of the 
teeth. Y Sova these dangerous nostrums may be reckoned, in the first place, 


those dentifrices, electuaries, and opiates, which contain corrosive powders, 

such as emery, pumice stone, and others. Such articles wear the enamel by 

friction. In the next class, may be ranged those tinctures, spirits, and elixirs, 

— ge a mineral acid, and which chemically effect the destruction of 
e enamel. 
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MISS FISKE’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


The twentieth annual report!—We believe this school must 
be the oldest establishment of the kind in the United States. 
True, there were female seminaries opened at an earlier pe- 
riod;. but they have, each in turn, been superseded by more 
perfect, or, at least, more promising systems, and so have 
passed away. 

Nor is this change at all wonderful, when we reflect, that, 
by private exertions only, these schools have hitherto been 
maintained; and that few instructers among women, or men 
either, could stimulate public curiosity, secure public confi- 
dence, and sustain an undeviating course of popularity, foc 
twenty years. 

Miss Catharine Fiske has done this. Twenty years ago 
she opened her seminary in Keene, (N. H.,) in the same 
building she now occupies. For twenty years she has held on 
her way, keeping even pace with the boasted ‘‘ march of in- 
tellectual improvement,’’ constantly and steadily meeting every 
demand which the real progress of society required, and as 


“steadfastly obviating every~innovation of caprice or fashion, 
“which she Judged inconsistent with the best interests of her 


“pupils. 


Her plan has always been usefulness, rather than show. It 


‘has been thus from principle. Possessing a sound and dis- 


criminating judgment, she rightly estimated the true dignity of 


human character, and clearly saw that this was secured, not 


by going out of our sphere, but by a perfect fulfilment of our 
duties within ‘it. Notwithstanding her own extraordinary 


- talents, those too of a kind usually denominated par excel- 


lence, ‘‘ masculine,”’ she has never been: dazzled with any 
theory respecting the ‘* mental equality of the sexes,’’—but, 
satisfied that a different station in this life has been by. Prov- 
idence appointed to each, her labors in education have been 


directed to the grand object of elevating the domestic and 
_ social duties of woman, and qualifying her pupils to discharge 


them. _ Deeply ‘sensible, too, of the important influence 
which schoo] habits and opinions exert on the mind and con- 
duct of a young lady, Miss Fiske, in all her arrangements, 
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has endeavored to cherish the simplicity of taste, and cultivate 
the gentleness of manners and deportment in her scholars, 
which are so charming in the private circle of domestic life. 
The ‘‘ Remarks” in this last report are expressive, not 
merely of her sentiments, but of her practice: they embody 
those sound views of female education which cannot be too 
often urged on the public notice, and which, though fashion 
will not follow, she dares not condemn. 


‘* Remarks.— It is delightful to hear the public voice applaud 
the exertions which are made to improve the school education of 
females,—but in this earnest applause, is there no danger of be- 
ing too languid in commending domestic qualities, such as indus- 
try, economy, and active kindness? virtues which gave great 
worth of character to many of our New England matrons, who, 
though their school-day privileges where limited, still, by thought 
and observation, were enabled to sway the sceptre over the 
household domain, with prudence, gentleness and love.—If mo- 
thers and grandmothers have done thus, what ought we to expect 
from females of the present day, with so many privileges for 
gaining knowledge, scientific, moral and religious '—knowledge 
which, if rightly acquired, improved and imparted, can have no 
other bearing on the character of woman, than to elevate her 
mind, and qualify her for the duties of a daughter, friend, wife, 
and mother.—To her is entrusted the most important charge ever 
committed to human intelligence,—the care of the moral and re- 
ligious principles of young immortals. A love of truth and rec- 
titude—and the practice of all the Christian virtues, can be in- 
spired and taught by no other person, so effectually, as by a 
Mother ;—and all, who guide childhood by care, precept or ex- 
ample, should remember that the little actions, of these early 
years, constitute the alphabet, which is rapidly forming the lan- 
guage of their conduct, in future life—conduct which may deter- 
mine the destiny of our Republic. 

Woman is not personally placed at the head of our national 
government—but the state of the moral atmosphere of our coun- 
try, depends on her influence, which is deeply felt in every 
domestic realm; where, if woman legislates with care, justice, 
kindness, and wisdom, the subjects will generally be virtuous 
and happy;—but females may be so educated, as not to be 
qualified to rule or obey; they may be feeble, inefficient, and 
unhappy—rendered so, by an undue attachment to frivolous 
books, and elegant trifles—a love of incessant change, and fe- 
verish excitement, and by yielding to the influence of vanity, 
and the tyranny of fashion. 
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Thus we see the necessity of encouraging the young, ear- 
nestly to improve their privileges for gaining knowledge—of 
inuring themselves to that active and useful industry, which 
will invigorate their physical powers—of practising daily, the 
virtues taught by our Saviour, and of incorporating into their 
minds, the principles of our holy religion. 

Then may we expect woman to be qualified to think with 
candor—act with justice—counsel with kindness—and direct 
with wisdom,”’ ws 


Reader, imagine a woman possessed of every excellence 
named in the last paragraph, and you have an idea of the 
character of Miss Fiske. Is it strange such an one has been 
eminently successful! Nor is it entirely in a literary or 
moral point of view, that the value of such a woman in socie- 
ty is to be rated. We are aware that, to name great pecu- 
niary benefits to a community, as resulting from the labors of 
an individual female, will sound strangely; but, in this case, 
we think facts and figures will show that the town of Keene 
- much indebted, for its prosperity, to the exertions of Miss 

iske. 

There are on her catalogue for the present year, about one 
hundred names: eighty of these pupils are from abroad. But 
these have not all been present at once. She states that she 
has accommodations for boarding forty pupils in summer, and 
twenty-five in winter; and we know that her family is always 
full; of:course, those who board with her are from abroad. 
We will not, however, go beyond a medium; we will say 
she has thirty pupils, through the year, from abroad—the 
money expended by each pupil, for board, tuition, clothing, 
(many depend on purchasing all fashionable articles at Keene, ) 
books, &c., is not less, on an average, than $200 per year. 
Then we have $6,000 each year, making one hundred and 
twenty thousand dollars in the twenty years; which Miss 
Fiske, solely by using her capital of mind, has brought into 
the village, and diffused among the merchants, mechanics, 
farmers, &c. Who, among the men there, have done so 
much for the prosperity of the town? 

- But. this pecuniary advantage is not the greatest benefit her 
school has: conferred. The opportunities of education it has 
afforded to the young ladies of Keene, and the refined taste 
and literary tone it has diffused over the society of that 
charming village, are beyond the value of dollars and cents. — 
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Is it inquired what Keene has done to encourage or reward 
the efforts of Miss Fiske? The people must. answer. We 
wish we could record that they had emulated the example of 
Troy towards Mrs. Willard. 

It will undoubtedly be remarked that Miss Fiske requires 
no assistance;—that she has gained for herself an ‘‘ elegant 
sufficiency.’’ This is true, but it is the result of unwearied 
care and the most attentive economy. The arrangements of 
her school are conducted on a very liberal scale, from four to 
six assistant teachers of high attainments, constantly employ- 
ed, and needed, too, as the list of studies will show. 


‘(OUR INSTRUCTIONS WE DIVIDE INTO FOUR COURSES. 

First—Spelling, Reading, Arithmetic, Plain Sewing, First 
Books of Geography, and History. 

Second—Reading, English Grammar, Geography, with the 
use of Maps and Globes, Arithmetic, Writing, and Composi- 
tion—and what the law requires to qualify a lady to instruct a 
District School. 

Third—The same, with Political Class Book, Rhetoric, Nat- 
ural Philosophy and Astronomy, Geology, Chemistry, Botany, 
Philosophy of Natural History, Algebra and Geometry. 

Fourth—Logic, Moral and Intellectual Philosophy, Natural 
Theology and Evidences of Christianity, the Latin and Mod- 
ern Languages. 

Pupils can attend to Music on the Organ and Piano Forte, 
Drawing, and Painting of Fruit and uawens; and the Langua- 
ges, in either Course of Instruction,” 


‘Fhen the ‘‘ terms are very: reasonable. 


TERMS. 

‘* For the school year, 48 weeks, including board and tuition, 
in the English Studies and Writing, Byes Rend GHD, 00 
Fuel in the Winter, - 
Board, per week, in vacation, - 

In addition to the shove, 
Per quarter, in the Languages, - 6, 
Music, - - - - - - 10, 
Drawing and Painting, - 


Those who are familiar with household expenses, will know — 
that the most careful and judicious management would be 
necessary to make a boarding-school profitable at the above 
terms. In a conversation we held with Miss Fiske, on 
this subject, she remarked, that she found at first, the business 
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department of her establishment, the one which most troubled 
her to manage. ‘‘ The first year,” said she, ‘I had a part- 
ner, Mrs. N., who managed the domestic concerns, entirely ; 
we had a large school, at the close of the year, when every 
thing was settled, how much do you think my share of the 
profits amounted to? ”’ vie 

From our former conversation, we could not anticipate a 
very rich division, so, intending to be secure, we named fifty 
dollars. 

Miss Fiske has usually a very dignified, almost grave cast 
of countenance—but the irresistibly comic expression of her 
features at that moment, we shall never forget, as she answer- 


My share was ninepence ! ”’ 


MAN’S FIRST OFFERING. 
When nature in infancy smiled, 
_ All innocence, beauty, and love, 
Ere sorrow had blighted, or sin had heguiled, 
Or the serpent had banished the dove, — 
Then man, as Jehovah’s own child, 
Still worshipped his Father above— 
The blue vault of heaven his temple sublime,— 
His altar, creation—his offering, time. 
The ‘‘ seventh ”’ of all was the tithe, 
The heart the pure censer of fire ; 
The incense was hallowed with gratitude blithe, 
Which bade it to heaven aspire. 
(Then change had ne’er troubled, for Time had no scythe,) 
And angels responded the choir ; 
And soft, sweet, harmonious it floated around, 
Like the spirit of purity breathing in sound. 


LADY BYRON. 


Some of our rhyme-adoring young ladies, express great 
indignation at the coldness and preciseness of Lady Byron’s 
character ; and we have even heard those who are older; and 
should be wiser, join in censuring the conduct of that ill-fated 
wife. 
She did err, most sadly, in marrying lord Byron, when she 
must, from his writings, have been aware of the licentiousness 
of his life and principles. But she was beguiled by that per- 
nicious maxim, which has destroyed the happiness, and broken 
the hearts of many a lovely, but credulous woman—namely— 
‘¢ that a reformed libertine makes the best husband ! ”’ 

It might as well be urged, that a reformed murderer would 
make the best philanthropist ! 

The maxim is utterly false, and fraught with a thousand 
evils to society ; and never should a true woman, who wishes 
to support the delicacy and dignity of her own sex, to strengthen 
the virtue of her sons or brothers, and to encourage the moral 
improvement of society, permit such a sentiment to pass un- 
reproved. It is an insult to her understanding. It was first 
coined by some heartless profligate, and it will never be urged 
but by a ‘bold bad man.’ The really reformed libertine, if 
there he such a character, would come, not with boasting, but 
as an humble penitent. 

Lady Byron did wrong, and dearly has she paid the penalty. 
Ambition, the vice of noble minds, was probably the governing 
power in hers : the rank of Lord Byron and the proud emi- 
nence, to which his genius at that time, raised him in the 
London World, captivated the aspiring heart of the young 
heiress. But she was virtuous ; according to her husband’s 
testimony, which we shall give, the perfect soul of delicacy 
and feminine propriety: What must have been her feelings, 
when she found the man, to whom in the idolatry aspired by 
genius she had devoted all the pure, fond love of her fresh 
young heart, was a coarse, gross libertine, the slave of out- 
rageous passions, even in domestic intercourse—using to her 
profane and abusive language ! | 
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That she never provoked these sallies, we have his own tes- 
timony, as given by Lady Blessington. ' 


** T am persuaded (said Byron) that education has more effect 
in quelling the passions, than people are aware of. I do not 
think this is achieved by the powers of reasoning and reflection 
that education is supposed to bestow; for I know by experience 
how little either can influence the person who is under the 
tyrant rule of passion. My opinion is, that education, by ex- 
panding the mind, and giving sources of tasteful occupation, so 
fills up the time, that Jeisure is not left for the passions to gain 
that empire that they are sure to acquire over the idle and the 
ignorant. Look at the lower orders, and see what fearful proofs 
they continually furnish of the unlimited power passion has over 
them. I have seen instances, and particularly in Italy, among 
the lower class, and of your sex, where the women seemed for 
the moment transformed into Medeas ; and so ungoverned and 
ungovernable was their rage, that each appeared grand and 
tragic for the time, and furnished me, who am rather an amateur 
in studying nature under all her aspects, with food for reflection. 


* * * * * 


‘* But to return to my opinion of the effect education has in 
extending the focus of ideas, and, consequently, of curbing the 
intensity of the passions, I have remarked that well-educated 
women rarely, if ever, give way to any ebullitions of them; and 
this is a grand step gained in conquering their empire, as habit 
in this, as well as in all else, has great power. I hope my 
daughter will be well educated; but of this I have little dread, 
as her mother is highly cultivated, and certainly has a degree of 
self-control that I never saw equalled. I am certain that Lady 
Byron’s first idea is, what is due to herself; I mean that it is 
‘the undeviating rule of her conduct. I wish she had thought 
a little more of what is due to others. Now, my besetting sin is 
a want of that self-respect,—which she has in excess; and that 
want has produced much unhappiness to us both. But though 
I accuse Lady Byron of an excess of self-respect, I must in 
candor admit, that if any person ever had an excuse for an ex- 
traordinary portion of it, she has; as in all her thoughts, words, 
and deeds, she is the most decorous woman that ever existed, 
and must appear—what few, I fancy, could—a perfect and re- 
fined gentlewoman, even to her femme-de-chambre. This extra- 
ordinary degree of self-command in Lady Byron produced an 
oppositejeffect onme. When I have broken out, on slight prov- 
ocations, into one of my ungovernable fits of rage, her calm- 
ness piqued and seemed to reproach me: it gave her an air of 
superiority that vexed and increased my mauvaise humeur. 1 
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am now older and wiser, and should know how to appreciate 
her conduct as it deserved, as I look on self-command as a posi- 
tive virtue, though it is one I have not courage to adopt.” 


Whether Lady Byron did right in separating herself entirely, 
and permanently from her husband, we do not pretend to 
judge. She must have suffered most bitter agony, from his 
‘ ungovernable fits of rage,’ and his continued libertinism, be- 
fore she would have renounced the. husband of her pride and 
love, or, with her high sense of honor, propriety and the 
worth of character, exposed, by her desertion, even to merited 
obloquy, the father of her infant daughter. 


RECIPES. 


Honey, when mixed with a little water, forms an excellent wash for 
the skin, when chapped and excoriated by cold. 


Gum arabic, when held in the mouth, and allowed to dissolve slowly, 
will allay the sensation of tickling, which occasions cough in catarrh 
and inflammation of the lungs. 


Hartshorn shavings contain much nutritive matter ; when dissolved in 
boiling water, and mixed with orange juice and sugar, they form a very 
suitable article of food for the sick and weakly. Four ounces of the 
shavings boiled in a quart of water till reduced to a pint, and then 
strained, afford a clear, transparent jelly. 
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THANKSGIVING;—THE FIRST AND THE LAST. 
‘© REMEMBER THE BEGINNINGS.” 


The first Thanksgiving in the New World was celebrated 
about two hundred years ago. It was held in the month of 
February, and originated from pure gratitude of spirit at be- 
ing relieved from starvation. 

The season had been intensely severe, the provisions of 
the colonists were exhausted, and the expected vessels from 
England did not arrive. [n such a dreadful dilemma the souls 
of common men would have been discouraged, and sunk in 
the apathy of despair ; but our pilgrim fathers never despaired. 
Their faith was anchored on the Rock which could not be 
shaken. 

To meet the exigence of famine, they appointed a Fast ! 
It certainly was a very good reason, for holding a fast, that 
they had nothing to eat : yet, who but a puritan would have 
thought of this expedient for exciting the faith and keeping 
alive the hope ofthe people? I have often thought that in no 
other single circumstance of their history was this uncon- 
querable spirit of our ancestors, and their indomitable love 
of liberty more strikingly shown. They would not be ensla- 
ved by their appetites : if they starved, it should be by their 
own voluntary appointment. 

Well, the morning arrived—the fasting had already began, 
when, O, sound of joy! ‘‘ The vessel! the vessel las 
come!” The grave fathers instantly yielded to the popu- 
lar feeling, and changed their day of Fasting toa Thanksgiving! 

Such was the origin of a custom ever since held sacred by 
the descendants of the pilgrims. 

Compare that day of jubilee with the annual Thanksgivings 
throughout our land just celebrated. Then the poor, half- 
famished colonists were but a handful of men, exiles, perse- 
cuted, despised, or wholly unknown, and uncared for in what 
was termed the ‘* World.’””> Now—0O! we will not attempt to 
enumerate the innumerable number of national advantages and 
political prerogatives—blessings we enjoy over every other peo- 
ple in that ‘‘World.’? Blessed be the memory of those good 
men, who, firmly trusting in God, laid here the foundations of 
civil and religious liberty on a basis which has never yet 
been shaken—which, while we hold our annual Thanksgiving 


Festival, never can be subverted. 
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MUSINGS. 


What a compound of contradictions and inconsistencies is 
man? The mighty lord of earth, whose thought can span 
the universe, and explain the phenomena of nature—whose ac- 
cent is harmony, and precepts wisdom—.is yet the feeble child 
of dust, the prey of the worm and the inheritor of corruption. 

He, whose daring mind soars to the third heaven, and con- 
templates the glories of eternity,—whose glowing soul holds 
high converse with Jehovah,—even he often stoops to follies, 
that degrade, or vices that defile, or in trivial pursuits loses 
the time, and dissipates the energies, that ought to be dedi- 
cated to his God. 

Our purposes are no sooner formed than abandoned: we 
feel our time short, and, instead of husbanding it to advantage, 
lose much of the space allotted us in forming plans that not 
the age of an antediluvian could realize : wish succeeds wish, 
like the successive waves of the ocean,—and, like the ocean, 
are never at rest. : 

Disappointment increases not our caution : self-flattery still 
holds her magic glass to our eye: by its deceptive power we 
faney impossibilities easy labor, and unattainable objects with- 
in our grasp. 

Why this perpetual, this anxious striving for future felicity ? 
Why is the ‘eye never satisfied with seeing, nor the ear with 
hearing ?’ Is it not because the mighty mind is formed for 
nobler things than any this low-thoughted earth can offer ? 
—constituted to spend an eternity of duration in an eternity of 
glory—and adapted more to her second and exalted station, 
than to this beggarly and barren earth? 


~* Lov e God, love truth, love virtue, and be happy :— 
These are the words first uttered in the ear 
Of every being, rational made, and made 
For thought, or word, or deed accountable.”’ Pollock. 
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INFANT SCHOOLS AT THE WEST. . 


It is now nearly two years, since the Editor of the Ladies’ 
Magazine was applied to, by a gentlemen of Tennessee, for 
information, respecting the Infant Schools in Boston. The 
gentleman stated, that no school of the kind had ever been 
attempted at the West, and that all he knew respecting them, 
had been gathered from the notices of their progress, &c. occa- 
sionally introduced into the pages of our work. 

We replied to the note, giving the desired information, and 
all the facts necessary to enable him to judge, whether the in- 
troduction of the system in that section of the country would 
be beneficial, which we could obtain. 

The result finally was, that the School should be established, 
ifa Teacher from the North could be engaged ; and to us was 
confided the important duty of selecting the lady. 

Important we called it, and so it appeared at the time, both 
from the effect the attempt might have, on the mode of early 
education in that wide region, and likewise on the feelings of 
the parties who engaged in the experiment. There were no 
great obstacles to surmount, to be sure; for those who had put 
their hands to the work were able to carry it on. There was 
no trouble about funds; the salary, we named, for the lady, was 
agreed to, without a division, or subtraction either, and money 
for the travelling expenses, ‘School Apparatus,’ &c. prompt- 
ly and liberally remitted by these Western gentlemen. 

Miss Eliza Ripley, of Boston, was the lady, who undertook 
this pioneer adventure in the cause of Infant Schools. She 
will excuse us fornaming her. Fewheroines so well deserved 
their celebrity. She has, by her amiable deportment, ‘ her 

ood nature, friendly feelings, affectionate kindness, commin- 
gled with a fixed determinate purpose of mind, in doing good, 
and unwavering resolution of character,’ (to quote the lan- 
guage of the West concerning her) made herself extensively 
popular in Tennessee. 

But we have not told the story regularly. Miss Ripley 
left Boston in September, 1832—and opened her school at 
Franklin* the first of Jan. following. She was cordially wel- 
comed, and has received every attention which the most de- 
voted friends could offer. Our cold granite region furnishes 
few examples, to compare with the warm uncalculating hos- 


* The shire town, Williamson county, Tenn. 18 miles from Nashville. 
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pitality of the western people towards those they love and 
honor. 

The second examination of her school has lately been held, 
and from the Western Weekly Review, published at Franklin, 
we take the report. 


Infant School Exhibition. 


‘‘We have heretofore had occasion to speak in terms of high 
and deserved commendation, of the infant school in this place, 
conducted by Miss E. Ripley. Much as we were gratified, on 
a former visit,-at witnessing the various exercises of the chil- 
dren, and mueh as we had expected, from the admirable adap- 
tation of this system to the capacity of the infant mind, yet 
we were certainly not prepared for so rapid and extensive an 
improvement, as was exhibited by the children at the Masonic 
Hall on Tuesday last. The house was well filled with ladies 
and gentlemen, all of whom appeared to take considerab!e in- 
terest in the ‘ exhibition,’ and to have the same feeling,—that 
of gratification and astonishment at the unexpected progress 
made by the children, in the various branches of a complete 
education. They were examined on arithmetic, grammar, ge- 
ography, botany, natural philosophy, astronomy, &c. &c., and 
showed themselves equally as familiar with the most difficult 
and abstruse, as with the easiest and simplest of these studies. 


Nor was the information they had acquired a mere exercise of 


the memory, to be remembered to-day and forgotten to-morrow. 
Every thing they had learned, was accompanied by the ‘ why 
and the wherefore; ’—memory was used as an adjunct to rea- 
son ;—and they were made ‘to think, to compare, to discrim- 
inate,’ and to refer every new fact that came before them to 
its proper cause. They were taught in all their studies— 


‘ To look through nature up to nature’s God,’ 


and to ‘remember their Creator in the days of their youth.’ 
The celebrated John Randolph tells us, he was only prevented 
from becoming an atheist, by the remembrance of his mother’s 
clasping his infant hands together, and teaching him in early 
childhood, to say, ‘our Father, who art in heaven.’ How im- 
portant, then, is the inculcation of this great duty upon the minds 
of children ! 

We have ever been of the opinion, that education should 
begin with the dawn of reason, and our opinion is more strong- 
ly confirmed by the success of the present institution, the only 
one of the kind we have ever had the opportunity of visiting. 
The efforts of the talented lady who has the school under her 
charge, cannot be too highly appreciated, and we sincerely 
trust, will receive. as they deservedly merit, the approbation 
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and patronage of every individual in the community, who is 
friendly to the moral and intellectual improvement of our 
species.”’ 


From this report, and from that of the parties interested in 
the School, we may safely calculate that the experiment has 
been successful. That the Infant School system of instruc- 
tion will become very popular and prevailing at the West, we 
have now hardly a doubt. This amusing and cheerful method 
of education is consonant with the genius of the people. It 
will harmonize with the feelings of the children, accustomed 
to greater indulgences and more freedom than the Puritan 
ideas of family government esteem quite fitting. To such 
merry and active ‘ young beings,’ the confinement, accord- 
ing to the old-fashioned method of ‘ going to school, to sit on 
a bench,’ six hours in a day, must be a most direful affair ; 
compared with which, the marching, the singing, the clapping, 
and so on, of this new system, would be clear fun. We there- 
fore anticipate the introduction of this method, or a modifica- 
tion of it, into other schools besides those of very young chil- 
dren. And if some other of our educated and excellent young 
ladies would undertake the business of teaching in such a way 
we think they might find employment at the West. 

Then there are so many benevolent objects, which a good 
teacher may promote ;—and the example of Miss Ripley may 
serve asa model. She thus writes, in one of her letters to 
us :— 


‘*I have been for some time thinking, or trying to think of some 
laudable object, to establish a Juvenile Society; some purpose, 
which should be unobjectionable to every one.—I have thought 
my children would be too selfish, living in such ease and abun- 
dance. I have talked to them about the Greeks and other des- 
titute children, endeavoring to awaken their sympathy. Some of 
them have become much interested in reading the Holy Scrip- 
tures; and Mr. Otey having stated in his discourse that 300 
families in this county are now destitute of them, I proposed 
to the children to establish an auxiliary Bible Society, to send 
to destitute children in the county some copies of the New Tes- 
tament. They seem much pleased at finding they have it in their 
power to benefit others. We have 36 members, they have 
chosen me their President and Treasurer, and one of their 
school-mates Secretary. At our first meeting was contributed 
$3,56; and I intend keeping a box where they may deposit a 
trifle, when they are able and disposed.” —[{ Nore. The Episco- 
pal Clergyman of Franklin. } 
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SOME NOTICE OF MR. CLEMENT DURGIN. 


The death of this excellent man, which occurred Septem- 
ber 30th, called forth, in the public papers, fervent testimonies 
of the affection of his friends, and the high estimation in which 
his useful talents and amiable virtues had been held by those 
who had had the privilege of his acquaintance. To these 
marks of respect offered to his memory, we will add our 
mite : it is a tribute due to the instructer of our sons, and 
the contributor to our Magazine. 

It is often the subject of remark that obituary notices are 
always eulogy; and therefore, that this indiscriminate praise 
is to be distrusted. In regard to the character of Mr. Dur- 
gin, it is impossible to avoid this eulogy. He was one of the 
few, who, as far as we have the means of judging, are perfect 
in this life. All his powers and faculties were devoted to the 
cause of human improvement ; and his example of conduct 
was a model of excellence which proved that his theory and 
practice corresponded together. We may find among men 
higher exhibitions of genius than he ever displayed, but no 
purer example of moral goodness. 

Mr. Durgin had, for a number of years, been a teacher in 
Chauncey Halli School, the private Seminary of Mr. Thayer, 
a highly and deservedly popular Institution for the education of 
boys in this city—and, for the last two years, an associate prin- 
cipal with the latter gentleman. The business of school-keep- 
ing is proverbially one that tries man’s patience—and often, 
subdues it too;—but Mr. Durgin had either that happy tem- 
perament or wise self-command which can never be disturbed. 
‘His manner towards his pupils was such as to secure their 
affection and respect, and they now hold him in their minds 
as the model of a perfect teacher. Their expressive language 
in relation to him was—‘ Mr. D. knows every thing.’ 

He was never angry.—Such is the testimony of one who 
knew the whole manner of his conduct as an instructor. 

The testimony of his pupils is if possible still more emphat- 
ic. 'To express in a suitable manner their deep affliction for 
his loss, and reverence for his virtues, they are about erecting 
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him a monument at Mount Auburn. As the proceeding is a 
novel one, and reflects so much credit on the character of 
Mr. D. and the hearts of his pupils, we will give the proceed- 
ings as we received them from Mr. Thayer, the present prin- 
cipal of the school. 

*¢ The idea of a monument for Mr. D., at Mount Auburn, 
was first suggested by one of the pupils of the school; aud on 
its being mentioned to others, the idea gave general satisfac- 
tion, and was eagerly seconded by almost every one, whether 
present or past members of the school. Volunteers to re- 
ceive contributions immediately presented themselves, and a 
sufficient sum was soon subscribed for the purpose. No one 
was solicited, nor any means adopted to influence individuals, 
other than the presentation of the paper, of which the follow- 
ing is a copy. 

Chauncey Hall, Oct. 1833. 


The undersigned, present and past scholars of the late la- 
mented Mr. Clement Durgin, desirous of expressing their 
sense of his worth, and their feelings of veneration and affec- 
tion for his memory, do agree to contribute the several sums 
affixed to their names, for the purpose of erecting a Monu- 
ment, to be placed in Mount Auburn Cemetery, under the — 
direction of Mr. G. W. Thayer, whom they respectfully re- 
quest to take the necessary steps for its structure and comple- 
tion as soon as possible ; the whole expense not to exceed 
two hundred and fifty dollars.’ 

The writer adds that ‘ the work is now in progress.’ It 
will be an interesting memorial in many respects. It will 
show the school-master, that his office, though encumbered with 
many cares and great responsibility, yet has, if faithfully per- 
formed, correspondent rewards. 

What earthly honors or treasures could a dying man possi- 
bly leave behind, which would testify more unequivocally to 
his merits than the free, spontaneous affection and gratitude 
of the young hearts he had been guiding in the path of 
knowledge and virtue ? And who, while living, can be un- 
happy with such an inheritance ? 

The literary attainments of Mr. D. were varied and highly 
respectable. He was an indefatigable student, and a great 
lover of the beauties and phenomena of the natural world. 
He wrote easily, and always with the aim of doing good. 
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He was a contributor to newspapers and periodicals, and de- 
livered, at various times, Orations, Addresses, Lectures, &c., 
on many different subjects. His style was clear and unosten- 
tatious, and corresponded with his habits of thought—express- 
ing the most important truths as though they were to him only 
simple and familiar things. 

_ He was an admirer and a good judge of poetry, and occa- 
sionally wrote in rhyme. This, however, was more to oblige 
others than for any display of his own genius. It was usual- 
ly, to supply some exigency, that he invoked the muse ; and if 
she did not condescend, for such slight worship, to bestow 
all the skill and spirit of the lyre upon him, he had sufficient 
good sense to maintain himself without her aid. There are 
no puerile thoughts or wild fancies in his poetry: it is always 
elevated in sentiment, and clear and harmonious in diction. 
The subjoined is a specimen; and we are sure our readers will 
value it as the production of a good man. Such Mr. D. 
most truly was: his short circle of thirty-one years has been 
filled by him with desires for perfection and deeds of good- 
ness; and he departed with the joyful and firm hope of joining 
the redeemed in heaven. 


POEM.—DELIVERED AT THE DEDICATION OF 
CHAUNCEY HALL. 


Written by Clement Durgin. 


In ancient Greece, when knowledge, unconfined, 
Spread her first radiance o’er the haman mind— 
Rent the dark veil that barbarous hands had wrought, 
And kindled in the gloom immortal thought, 

The magic lustre of her heavenly light 
‘Shone like a jewel on the brow of night; ’ 

Admiring genius saw with raptured gaze, 

Flashed this bright eye and tuned the harp of praise; 
Knelt and adored ; her shrine the realms of space: 
And wooed fair science to his glad embrace. 

That dismal night, which long had hung entwined, 
Like Egypt’s darkness, o’er the human mind, 
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Slowly retired, and curled in angry mood 
Around its long accustomed scenes of blood,— 
Gave its last shriek, and, fiend-like, howled away 
To its dark mansions, from the light of day. 
Then sages rose, and swayed, in their control, 
The laws of empire in the immortal soul. 
In groves, made sacred for her silent reign, 
Or vocal, when the Muses joined the train, 
The mind’s deep fount a generous passage won, 
Leaped to the light, and sparkled in the sun; 
Gushed out its treasures, like a mighty sea, 
Unchained, unawed, pure, beautiful and free : 
Nature’s great secret by herself unsealed, 
And mind to mind its mighty self revealed. 
Mysterious power ! thy cloudless day, 
In bright effulgence with religion’s ray, 
Now lights the path to inexperienced feet, 
Where youth and innocence together meet, 
To blind the wisdom of the ancient sage, 
With purer virtues of the present age. 
°T is sacred ground, the scenes where generous youth 
First wakes to life the seeds of mental truth ; 
Where hope first glows with pure and warm desire, 
And young ambition kindles sacred fire. 
Thoughts here shall rise, and onward flow to fame, 
If virtue guide ;—if vice direct—to shame. 
How oft shall memory, in its lengthened score, 
Point back to youth, and, smiling, live it o’er ; 
Unseal its scenes, and read its glowing page 
Of innocent delights, to bless the sage: 
Retrace life’s path and tread the varied maze, 
In soft meandering, to its early days, 
When truth first dawned, the compass, to control 
The voyage of life, the pilot of the soul. 
O heaven-born Science, may this temple be 
Thy worthy home, and consecrate to thee! 
Here wilt thou dwell, with all the graces joined, 
The guardian virtues of the youthful mind. 
Let friendship bloom, where young ambition soars, 
While conscious honor, honor’s self adores. 
And Truth, though last, the loveliest of the train— 
That links the soul with adamantine chain 
To its high source above,—be this thy part, 
To guard the portals of the youthful heart, 
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Chauncey Hall School. 


May each thine image, by reflection see, 

As fair an emblem, as this dome of thee. 

Here let us toil, and cull each opening flower, 

That knowledge yields, to deck her morning hour, 

With fond delight, to cheer the coming noon— 

The expanded gem will flourish into bloom : 

Embalm each thought by fragrant virtue given, 

Earth’s only treasure we can place in heaven. 
Life’s prospects rise, and, in perspective years, 

Its train of joy, and golden hope appears : 

At fancy’s call, the veil is drawn aside, 

And manhood’s daring scenes lie open wide. 

This little group, when science shall unfold 

Those mighty powers, hid in the secret mould, 

Shall fame and honor, virtue’s highest meed 

Illume their path to every generous deed. 

And when, at last, that tranquil hour shall come, 

And we gaze backward as we now gaze on, 

May this devoted temple firmly stand, 

A mental light-house, in fair freedom’s land. 


Boston, Aug. 11, 1828. 


Cuauncry Hatt ScnHoor. Perhaps our city readers may feel some interest 
at learning that the Annual Examination, at this Seminary is to take place on the 
evening of the 31st. The exercises will consist of an exhibition of speaking by 
the pupils, the reading of the annual report by the Principal, and the distribution 


of medals. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Poputar Lessons 1n ASTRONOMY, ON A NEW PLAN: in which some of 
the Leading Principles of the Science are illustrated by actual Comparisons, 
independent of the use of Numbers. 


ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 


EXERCISES IN ALGEBRA, being systematically arranged and adapted to 
the gradual progress of young pupils in Academies and Schools. 


KEY To EXERCISES IN ALGEBRA. 
The above works are all by Francis J. GRunD, and have appeared so simul- 


‘ taneously, that we hardly know to which to assign the priority. But the Lessons 


in Astronomy have the most of novelty, that charming ingredient, so indispen- 
sable for a lady’s periodical; so we give it the preference. 

Mr. Grund has adapted his astronomical manual to the rules of common sense: 
seeing is before reasoning ;—tell a child,—or man, either,—that Jupiter is near- 
ly fourteen hundred times as large as the earth, there would be no definite idea 
of the comparative size of either conveyed to the mind. But one glance at the 
plate in this new work will satisfy us that our “ great globe’ is, when placed by 
the side of kingly Jupiter, like a cherry to a pumpkin. We see and feel, and 
know the difference. The planets are compared both in a round and square form 
—and the elements of the celestial phenomena are presented in a more intelligible 
manner to the young than in any work we have ever seen. The figures represent- 
ing the different quarters of the earth, and its peopled and unpeopled regions are 
striking, and may show the disciples of Malthus that they need not apprehend any 
present danger—the world is not yet full. 

The other books named at the head of this notice, are highly approved by teach- 
ers, and appear well calculated to become standard works for schools. The au- 
thor will undoubtedly reap a rich reward for his labors. No department in our lit- 
erature is so well paid as that pertaining to elementary education. 

Published by Carter, Hendee & Co. 


LAMARK’s GENERA OF SHELLS, WITH A CATALOGUE OF SPECIES. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, BY AUGUSTUS A.GouLD, M.D. Bos, 
ton: Allen & Ticknor. pp. 110. 

Lessons ON SHELLS, AS GIVEN IN A PESTALOZZIAN ScHoou. By the 


author of * Lessons on Objects.”” Illustrated by ten plates, ahaa from na- 
ture. New York: Peter Hill. pp. 218. 
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These works are both needed. The study of shells will soon be a necessary 
part of a fashionable education, as these pretty natural curiosities become fashiona- 
ble. The first book named is best calculated for the private amateur in shells; the 
second for children and youth. 


Tae BattLes or Cressy ano Poreters: From Sismondi’s Histoire 
Des Francais, with a literal interlined Translation on the plan recommended 
by Mr. Locke. Illustrated with notes. Boston: Lilly, Wait, Colman & Hol- 
den. pp. 188, 

Those who are studying French will find this little book a very essential help. 
It is handsomely printed, and neatly done up; and looks altogether suited toa 


young lady’s study table. 


CAROLINE WESTERLY; oR, THE YounG TRAVELLER FROM OHIO. 
Containing the Letters of a Young Lady of Seventeen, written to her Sister. 
New York: J. & J. Harper. pp. 233. 


This volume belongs to the series of the ‘ Boy’s and Girl’s Library of Useful and 
Entertaining Knowledge.” We had heard it named as being an uncommonly in- 
teresting No. of the work; and well aware also of the talents and pure principles of 
the writer, Mrs. A. H. S. Phelps, we felt sure of approving the book. But we 
did not anticipate so much of interest and amusement, blended with the serious in- 
struction, which it was the purpose of the author to convey. It is a charming pic- 
ture of a young girl, engaged in improvement, and finding happiness—the ardent, 
cheerful, natural happiness of her age and character, in those thoughts and pur- 
suits, which elevate the being of eartl into a sphere ‘ but little lower than the an- 
gels.’ It is a lovely picture to place before the young. Such models willhave an 
effect; and every American mother, who presents this volume to her daughters 
cannot choose, but feel a glow of gratitude and love for the excellent mother who 
wrote it. 

There is also a character, that of the faithful Rachel Osgood, which is a model 
for a domestic assistant. We have often thought that, kind, considerate, and con- 
tinued attention, to the well-being and improvement of those who must ‘labor to 
live,’ was the only method by which we, republicans, could ever hope to obtain and 
keep good domestics. There is a mutual interest- between the employed and the é 
employer, and there should be mutual confidence and good-will. Mrs. Westerly 
ruled in the hearts of her household: the ladies who can do that, will seldom com- 
plain of their help. 

But Mrs. Westerly was ‘ one of a thousand,’ nor could the wisest of men have 
disputed her claim to discretion. We will show her picture in youth, as our pur- 
pose is to display the spirit rather than the incidents of the book :—Theodore Wester- 
ley Esq. was not in search of a wife, in the true Corlebs sense of the phrase, but 
rather on the matrimonial side of observation, among the young ladies, when he is 
introduced in the Sketch. 

He remembered Caroline Clayton asa little flaxen-headed girl, for whom he used 
to climb trees to get cherries, and with whom he had wandered over the fields, gath- 


ering strawberries in little baskets made of oak leaves, pinned together with thorns; 
he remembered, too, that once or twice, when at home in his college vacations, he 
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had met Caroline in his rural walks, accompanied by other young girls, and that she 
then had appeared shy, and as if she feared he might speak to her. 

But he now found Caroline Clayton a dignified, elegant, well-informed young 
lady, and, what in his opinion was of much more importance, a pious and humble 
Christian. 

The village gossips soon began to speak of the visits of young Westerley to the 
house of Mr. Clayton, and all joined in saying that Miss Caroline would make him 
an excellent wife. Theodore readily found excuses for going to a place where he 
always found himself happy: sometimes he went to return a book, at others to 
carry Miss Clayton a new publication which he had received, some natural curiosity, 
or a bouquet of fresh gathered flowers. 

In his frequent visits to Mr. Clayton’s, he had opportunities of observing that 
the domestic education of Caroline had not been neglected in the cultivation of her 
mind. He saw that neatness and order prevailed, not only in her person and the 
little parlor in which she usually sat, but existed in other parts of the house; even 
the kitchen, which had at times come under his observation, was always tidy and 
clean. He knew that these things were all under the eye of Caroline, whose mother 
was infirm, and who had no servant but a young and untaught girl. Theodore even 
became so much domesticated in the family, that he used to walk into the little 
parlor without knocking; and when Caroline was not there, as he knew she ‘oft- 
en passed some time in the kitchen, he would venture to make his way into that 
humble apartment. Caroline Clayton thought it no discredit to herself to be found 
employed in household operations; and was often, during the morning hours, seen 
at the ironing-table, making pastry, or superintending other culinary operations. 
She was always neat in her person; her hair, which was simply dressed before 
breakfast, was never seen rolled up in papers, and thus giving her fine face a dis- 
agreeable expression. In short, Theodore Westerley thought she never appeared to 
better advantage than when exercise in domestic duties had given a deeper glow to 
her complexion; and a clean checked linen apron tied over her gingham dress at 
once betokened her neatness and humility. Neither could he but regard the ab- 
sence of embarrassment manifested by Caroline on those occasions as a proof of the 
rea! dignity of her character. Many young ladies he had known, who, with a 
house full of attendants, and nothing to do but to take care of their own persons, 
were often found in dishabille, and observed to be confused at the unexpected en- 
trance of visiters. 

We have only space to add, that the daughter of this young couple is the heroine ; 
and that her letters are a mirror reflecting the best and loveliest traits of intelli- 


gence, taste, and piety, which can adorn the female character. 


SceNnES OF AMERICAN WEALTH AND INDUSTRY IN PRODUCE, MANv- 
FACTURES, TRADE, THE FisuERIES, &c. &c. Boston: Allen §& Ticknor. 

Here is another book, for the young Americans, replete with information, and 
descriptions, and illustrated by those pretty wood cuts which teach more effectually 
than words, while they relieve the weariness of study. The book is entertaining 
and useful, and will be a valuable addition to Juvenile libraries. 


Tue Youne Man’s Guipe. 

Tue Boox or Srorts: Among the multitude of Annuals, and New Year’s 
presents which are offered this season, we have seen none so appropriate for the 
youth of the other sex as these two works. The first named is an invaluable one 
for young men. It is elegantly bound, and the instruction it contains deserves to 
be set in letters of gold. The other is a pretty book for little boys, published by 
Lilly, Wait & Co. 

Tue HemATHEAN : is the title of a new periodical, printed at Hartford, 
Conn. and edited by a number of undergraduates in Washington College. The 
third number, (all we have seen) is very creditable to the Editors. There is a 
fine poem in it by Mrs. Sigourney, but the subject is unseasonable, or rather the 


descriptions are so. 
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Mrs. WILLaRD’s “ JouRNAL oF A Tour 1N Evrope”? is published, and 
has been expected in Boston for some days past. We hoped to have received a 
copy in time to have noticed it in this number; but have been disappointed. 
The cause to which the proceeds of the book is devoted—* that of promoting 
Female Education in Greece.”? The purposes for which Mrs. W. went 
abroad, her high character, her zealous devotion to the cause of Female improve- 
ment, and her known talents as a writer all combine to create a great interest for 
this work. We trust it will be a source of pride to her countrywomen and of 
honor to herself. 


Diary OF AN EnnvuyeEr. Boston: Lilly, Wait & Co. 1833. 


Mrs. Jameson, the celebrated author of ‘ Characteristics of Women,’ ‘ Loves 
of the Poets,’ &c., was the author of this ‘Diary.’ It was her first work, and 
gave rich promise of the splendid genius of the writer. We are right glad to sce 
the § Diary’ republished here: the contemplation of what woman has done, will 
encourage the efforts of genius and talents in our countrywomen. It is acknow- 
ledged by European critics, (who are not to be gainsaid on this side of the water) 
that there has never appeared a traveller’: work on the antiquities and curiosities of 
Italy, which, for the vividness, truth, and beauty of its descriptions, equalled this 
of Mrs. Jameson. Then there is the deep interest created by the invalid tourist, 
the fear, the hope, sympathy, curiosity, and finally the sorrowing over ‘ youth’s 
promise destroyed.’ We will quote a few passages. 


Sometimes, in the long evenings, when fatigued and over-excited, I recline apart 
on the sofa, or bury myself in the recesses of a fauteutl; when I am aware that 
my mind is wandering away to forbidden themes, | force my attention to what is 
going forward; and often see and hear much that is entertaining, if not improving. 
People are so accustomed to my pale face, languid indifference, and, what M 
calls my impracticable silence, that after the first glance and introduction, I be- 
lieve they are scarcely sensible of my presence: so | sit, and look, and listen, se- 
cure and harbored in my apparent dullness. The flashes of wit, the attempts at 
sentiment, the affectation of enthusiasm, the absurdities of folly, and the blunders 
of ignorance, the contrast of characters and the clash of opinions, the scandalous 
anecdotes of the day, related with sprightly malice, and listened to with equally 
malicious avidity,—all these, in my days of health and happiness, had power to 
surprise, or amuse, or provoke me. I could mingle then in the conflict of minds; 
and bear my part with smiles in the social circle; though the next moment, per- 
haps, I might contemn myself and others; and the personal scandal, the character- 
istic tale, the amusing folly, or the malignant wit, were effaced from my mind— 


— Like forms with chalk 
Painted on rich men’s floors, for one feast night.’ 


Now it is different: I can smile yet; but my smile is in pity, rather than in 
mockery. If suffering has subdued my mind to seriousness, and perhaps enfeebled 
its powers, I may at least hope that it has not soured or embittered my temper :— 
if what could once amuse, no longer amuses,—whiat could once provoke has no 
longer power to irritate: thus my loss may be improved into a gain—car teut est 
bien, quand tout est mal. 

It is sorrow which makes our experience: it is sorrow which teaches us to feel 
properly for ourselves and for others. We must feel deeply, before we can think 
rightly. It is not in the tempests and storm of passions, we can reflect,—but af- 
terwards, when the waters have gone over our soul; and like the precious gems 
and the rich merchandise which the wild wave casts on the shore out of the wreck 
it has made—such are the thoughts left by retiring passions. 

Reflection is the result of feeling; from that absorbing, heart-rending compas- 
sion for one’s self, (the most painful sensation, a/most, of which our nature is capar 
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ble,) springs a deeper sympathy for others; and from the sense of our own weak- 
ness, and our own self-upbraidings, arises a disposition to be indulgent—to forbear, 
and to forgive—so at least it ought to be. When once we have shed those in- 
expressibly bitter tears, which fall unregarded, and which we forget to wipe away— 
O how we shrink from inflicting pain! how we shudder at unkindness—and 
think all harshness, even in thought, only another name for cruelty! ‘These are 
but common-place truths, I know, which often have been a thousand times better 
expressed. Disney, I heard them, read them, and thought I believed them: 
now I feel them; and feeling, I utter them as if they were something new.—Alas ! 
the lessons of sorrow are as vld as the world itself. 


There are occasionally short poems interspersed through the volume: these are 
all the specimens of Mrs. J’s. rhyming powers we ever had the good fortune to see. 
The poems are all of a pensive cast. ‘The following is appropriate to the season. 


Quench’d is our light of youth ! 

And fled our days of pleasure, 
When all was hope, and truth, 

And trusting—without measure. 
Blindly we believed 

Words of fondness spoken ; 
Cruel hearts deceived, 

So our peace was broken ! 
What can charm us more? 

Lite hath lost its sweetness! 
Weary lags the hour— 

‘ Time hath lost its fleetness!’ 
As the buds in May, 

Were the joys we cherish’d ; 
Sweet—but trail as they, 

Thus they pass’d and perish’d ! 
And the few bright hours 

Wintry age can number, 
Sickly, senseless flowers, 

Lingering through December! 


The third morceau we can give, relates to an important subject for the ladies. 
We agree with Mrs. J.— and have never found the woman amiable who dis- 
liked or despised the society of her own sex. 


I agree with, who has just left me, that nothing can be more animating 
and improving than the conversation of intelligent and clever men, and that lady 
society is in general very fade and tiresome; and yet I truly believe that no wo- 
man can devote herself exclusively to the suciety of men without losing some of the 
best and sweetest characteristics of her sex. The conversation of men of the 
world and men of gallantry, gives insensibly a taint to her mind; the unceasing 
Janguage of adulation and admiration intoxicates the head and perverts the heart: 
the habit of tete-a-tetes, the habit of being always either the ty or principal ob- 
ject of attention, of mingling in no conversation which is not personal, narrows the 
disposition, weakens the mind, and renders it incapable of rising to general views, 
or principles; while it so excites the senses and the imagination, that every thing 
else becomes in comparison stale, flat and unprofitable. The life of a coquette is 
very like that of a drunkard or an opium eater, and its end is the same—the utter 
extinction of intellect, of cheerfulness, of generous feeling, and of self-respect. 

There are some places we remember with pleasure, because we have been happy 
there; others, because endeared to us as the residence of friends. We love our 
country, because it is our country; our home, because it is home; London or 
Paris we may prefer, as comprehending, in themselves, all the inte!lectual pleasures 
and luxuries of life; but, dear Italy, we love it, simply for its own sake; not as, in 

eneral, we are attached to places and things; but as we love a friend, and the 
ace of a friend: there it was ‘ /urury to be’ there I would willingly have died, 
if so it might have pleased God. 
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The picturesque is thus defined by the Ennuyee—language cannot make it more 
palpable. - 


Had I never visited Italy, I think I should never have understood the word pic- 
turesque. In England, we apply it generally to rural objects or natural scenery, 
for nothing else in England can deserve the epithet. Civilization, cleanliness, 
and comfort, are excellent things, but they are sworn enemies to the picturesque: 
they have banished it gradually from our towns and habitations, into remote 
countries, and little nooks and corners, where we are obliged to hunt after it to 
find it; but in Italy, the picturesque is every where, in every variety of form: it 
meets us at every turn, in town and in country, at all times and seasons; the com- 
monest object of every-day life here becomes picturesque, and assumes, from a 
thousand causes, a certain character of poetical interest it cannot have elsewhere. 
In England, when travelling in some distant country, we see perhaps a craggy hill, 
a thatched cottage, a mill upon a winding stream, a rosy miikinaid, or a smock- 
frocked laborer whistling after his plough, and we exclaim, ‘ how picturesque ! ’ 
Travelling in Italy, we see a piny mountain; a little dilapidated village on its de- 
clivity; the ruined temple of Jupiter or Apollo on its summit; a peasant with a 
bunch of roses hanging from his hat, and singing to his guitar; or acontadina in 
her white veil and scarlet petticoat—and we exclaim, ‘ how picturesque !’ but how 
different ! Again—a tidy drill or a hay-cart, with a team of fine horses, is a very 
useful, valuable, civilized machine; but a grape-wagon, reeling under its load of 
purple clusters, and drawn by a pair of oxen in their clumsy, ill-contrived harness, 
and bowing their patient heads to the earth, is much more picturesque. A spin- 
ning wheel is very convenient, it must be allowed; but the distaff and spindle are 
much more picturesque. A snug English villa, with its shaven lawn, its neat 
shrubbery, and its park, is a delightful thing—an Italian villa is probably far less 
comfortable; but with its vineyards, its gardens, its fountains, and statues, is far 
more picturesque. A laundry maid at her wash-tub, immersed in soap-suds, is a 
vulgar idea, though our clothes may be better for it. I shall never forget the 
group of women I saw at Terracina, washing their linen in a bubbling brook as 
clear as crystal, which rushed from the mountains to the sea: there were twenty 
of them at least, grouped with the most graceful effect, some standing up to the 
mid-leg in the stream, others spreading the linen on the sunny bank, some fling- 
ing back their long hair, stood shading their brows with their hands, and gazing 
on us as we passed: it was a scene for a poet, or a painter, or a melo-drama. 


THE Laptes’ MaGazinE.—The close of the year brings also the close of our 
Sixth Volume. We believe there is no instance of a merely literary publication 
attaining to so respectable an age in the New England States. It certainly affords 
matter of just exultation to our own sex, so frequently accused of vascillation and 
the love of novelty, that the ladies of our Republic have steadily supported one 
periodical for six long years. 

The Editor is encouraged to hope a continuance of this kind support. She in- 
tends to deserve it. The Jan. number will define the purposes and improve- 
ments contemplated for the ensuing year. In the mean time our friends, 
whether subscribers, or contributors, are assured of our grateful sense of their 
continued favors. 

S. J. Have. 

Boston, Dec. 15, 1833. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Exercises in Algebra, being systematically arranged and adapted to the 
gradual progress of young Pupils in Academies pe | Schools; with a Key, for the use 
of the Teacher, By Francis J. Grund, author of a Treatise on plain and solid 
Geometry,” Natural Philosophy,’ &c. &c. 


Exercises in Arithmetic, with particular reference to those rules, an acquaint- 
ance of which is indispensable in common business; for the use of Schools, accom- 
panied by a Key for the use of the teacher. ‘* By Francis J. Grund, Author 
of ‘* Exercises in Algebra,’”’ ‘* Elements of Astronomy,’’ ‘‘ Elements of Chem- 
istry,” &e. &e. 


Scenes of American Wealth and Industry in Produce, Manufactures, 
Trade, = Fisheries, §&c. §c. for the instruction and amusement of Children 
and Youth. 


Alphabet of Botany, for the use of Beginners. By James Remic, M. A. Pro- 
fessor of Zoology, King’s College, London. Revised and corrected for the use 
of American Schools, by Arabella Clarke, Principal of the Female Department 
Mec. School, 


Lessons on Shells, as given at a Pestalozzian School, By the author of ‘* Les- 
sons on Objects.” 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


Life of Cuvier. By Mrs. Lee. 

Life of Col. Crockett. 

Adventures of the Dutchess de Berri. By Gen. Dermoncourt. 
Library of Standard Literature. Burke, 3 vols. 8vo. 
Principles of Modern Horsemanship, adapted for Ladies, 18mo. 
The Aristocratic, an American Tale, 2 vols. 

Lieut. Coke’s Travels in the United States. 

The Sketch Book of Fashion. 

String of Pearls. 

Pilgrims of the Rhine. By Bulwer, England and America. 
Short History of the Old and New Testaments. 

England and America. 

Rose et Blanch. 

Scenes in our Parish. 

Five Nights at St. Albans. 

Chatsworth. 

The Heiress. 
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